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Introductory Notes 


URING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1920, a subcommittee of the 

House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization con- 
ducted an investigation into the question of Japanese immigra- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. The party consisted of Representatives 
Albert Johnson of Washington, Isaac Siegel of New York, J. Will 
Taylor of Tennessee, William N. Vaile of Colorado, John E. 
Raker of California, and John C. Box of Texas. 

The committee held public hearings at various important 
centers in California and Washington, summoning witnesses 
both American and Japanese. 

At the first hearings held in San Francisco, Mr. James D. 
Phelan, the senior Senator of California, appeared as a witness 
to testify against the Japanese. In the course of his testimony 
the Senator produced the copies of three letters which I addressed 
to three different parties. 

When the committee asked the Senator how he secured those 
letters, he demurred and then muttered, “They may have been 
lifted from the mail.” 

No, they were not “lifted from the mail.” I have a better esti- 
mate of and a greater respect for the American postal service 
than does the Senator. 

My theory is that the Senator secured those letters from my 
wastebasket—that is, he transcribed them from the stenographic 
note books thrown into my wastebasket. I have arrived at this 
conclusion after some little investigation, which I have related 
in my letter to the Immigration Committee. 

Of course I do not claim that my interpretation is absolutely 
correct. I imagine that the ways of the thief are neither few 
nor simple. Undoubtedly they are as numerous as they are 
tortuous. I admit that there are more ways than one of inter- 
cepting one’s private correspondence. 

I am, therefore, quite ready to revise my theory if Senator 
Phelan comes out with a clear statement explaining just how 
he got my letters. 

Since the Senator gives no such statement, the public must 
accept my theory as final. I, for one, am perfectly satisfied 
with my interpretation, and care not to take any more trouble 
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to investigate the matter. Jt makes not a jot of difference to 


me what method he employed to secure my letters as long as I 


am satisfied that they were not ‘lifted from the mail,” to borrow 


the Senator’s effective language. 


Whatever means he may have employed, I am exceedingly 
sorry that the senior Senator of California thought it necessary 
to take so much pains and trouble in getting my letters. My 
letters are not secret—they are simply private. My files are on 


my desk unlocked and _ unsealed, and exposed to the full view 


of all who may come in my office. Because they are not secret 


I will gladly show them to whoever comes to me like an ordinary 
human being and asks for them. But because they are private, 
I have the right to regard him as a cowardly scoundrel and a 
detestable thief who sneaks into my office at night like a “rat” 
(I am again quoting the Senator) and noses in my wastebasket 
or delves into my files. 


No thinking man can fail to appreciate this point of view. 
You regard your home as private. You value its privacy, but 
you do not regard it as an abode of secrecy. You will receive and 
admit whoever may come to your door like a gentleman and ask 
for an interview, even though he might be a stranger to you. 
But you have the right to shoot at him who in the dead of night 
uses a passkey on the lock of your door or crawls into your house 
through an unlocked window. 

The honorable Senator, in his letter to Representative Albert 
Johnson, chairman of the Immigration Committee, says that the 
letters in question were given to him by a gentleman without his 
solicitation. Well, we will believe the Senator’s words—we be- 
lieve everything he says. Is it not a bit queer, though, that his 
friend should, with no solicitation from him, take the trouble to 
purloin my letters—not once, but twice, thrice, and heaven knows 
how many more times? 


In the ethical conception of the common folk, it is considered 
bad form to accept a gift which you know was secured by im- 


proper or criminal means by the man who has given it to you. 
To every reasoning human being, it seems plain that one’s private 
letters can be secured by an outsider only by illegal or sordid 
means. To us common people it would seem as improper to 
accept a gift of such letters without asking how they were ob- 
tained as it would be for Mr. Phelan to wear a stolen toga. But 
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of course Mr. Phelan is not one of us plain people. He is a multi- 
millionaire and a senator, and is entitled to entertain and prac- 
tice exalted moral precepts all of his own. I will let you judge 
for yourself the convincing force of the Senator’s statement, 
which I include in this pamphlet. 

In conclusion I have the honor of paying my respects to the 
newspapers of California. 

When I appeared before the committee to verify the state- 
ments made in my letter to Chairman Johnson, the committee 
put to me many inconsequential questions which were to me as 
illogical as they were superfluous. It asked me, for one thing, 
whether I got any information from Miss Ichihashi, a Japanese 
girl, who was employed by the San Francisco post office during 
the war. I replied, “No.’ The newspapers reported that I 
answered, “Yes.” Again, the committee asked me whether the 
Japanese Association had collected a fund of $100,000 from 
among the Japanese residents in California for the purpose of 
conducting a campaign of publicity. J replied that no such fund 
_ existed. The newspapers reported that I admitted the existence 
of this fund. Here are a few examples of the “truthfulness” of 
the San Francisco papers as revealed in the headlines hurled 
upon me: | 

“Jap Bared as Mikado’s U. S. Agent.”—San Francisco Bulletin, 
July 14. 

“U. S. Mail Secrets Obtained for Nippon, Says Japanese.”’— 
San Francisco Call, July 19. 

“Kawakami Says Woman Censor Gave Information.” San 
Francisco Call, July 19. 

“U. S. Employee Posts Japan.’—San Francisco Chronicle, 
July 20. 

“Facts Secured in Postoffice, Agent Admits.’”’—San Francisco 
Chronicle, July 20. 

So mischievous were the perverstons of the press that Chair- 
man Johnson was moved to give me a letter in which he said, “I 
regret very much that your statement was grossly misrepresented 
in some of the newspapers in California.’ With this letter he 
sent me the exact copy of the transprint of the official steno- 
graphic report of my testimony before the committee. 

But I do not blame the newspaper reporters, nor yet the news- 
paper publishers. The reporters do not own themselves, nor do 
the publishers own their apparently independent dignified selves. 
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It is something else that owns them. What that something is I 
need not explain, for they know much better than I. 

For all that the newspapers and Senator Phelan have had to 
say about me, I have every reason to be grateful to them. For 
they have thus afforded me an opportunity to gain something 
of an insight into “Americanism” of a certain school in which I 
had not been initiated. Having taken lessons in this (to me) 
new school, I feel 1am a little better equipped for the rude buffet- 


ings of American life. Ke aI ene 


P. S—To every American man and woman I recommend a 
perusal of Upton Sinclair’s new book, “The Brass Check.” It 
gives the real inwardness of American journalism. It may be 
procured from the author, Pasadena, California, at 50c a copy, 
or $1.20 for three copies. 
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On 


K.K. Kawakami’s Letter to Representative 
Albert Johnson. 


HoNORABLE ALBERT JOHNSON, 


Chairman Congressional Committee on Immigration, 
Hotel Stockton, Stockton, Cal. 


Dear Sin—I have the honor of submitting to you herewith en- 
closed a letter fully explaining the nature of those letters read 
by Senator Phelan at the hearing at the St. Francis Hotel a few 
days ago. ° 

If you think that the publicity of the whole truth concerning 
those letters will not embarrass Senator Phelan, I shall be very 
glad to appear before your Committee and repeat or verify the 
story contained in the enclosed letter. Personally, I think that 
Senator Phelan should be spared the embarrassment in which 
such publicity will naturally place him. However, I leave the 
matter to the discretion of your Committee. 


July 13, 1920. 


Respectfully yours, 
K. K. KawakaMI. 
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K. K. Kawakami’s Letter to the Immigration 
Committee. 


July 13, 1920. 
HONORABLE ALBERT JOHNSON, and Members of Immigration Com- 
mittee, Hotel Stockton, Stockton, Cal. 


Dear Sirs—At the hearing held by your committee at the Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco, yesterday (July 12), Senator James D. 
Phelan, appearing as a witness, read a few letters supposed to 
have been written by me. 


I was not at the hearing and do not know how many letters 
the Senator read. But according to the press reports, he seems 
to have laid special emphasis upon these three: 


1. Letter addressed by me to Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 
of the National Committee for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation of New York. | 

2. Letter written by me to Colonel John P. Irish. 

od. Letter written by me in the name of George Shima, Presi- 
dent of the Japanese Association, and addressed to Honor- 
able William D. Stephens, Governor of California. 

Of these three, the first letter is authentic. It was written by 
me on June 25, 1919, and addressed and sent through the mail to 
Dr. Gulick. 

The second and third letters are fictitious, and have never been 
mailed. They were dictated and written, but have never been 
sent out of this office either by mail or by messenger. But the 
stenographic copies of those letters were put in the wastebasket 
in this office for the specific purpose of ascertaining if they would 
be picked up by Senator Phelan’s agents, because I had suspected 
that my letter to Dr. Gulick was obtained by the Senator in this 
method. 

I had hoped that I might not be compelled to reveal the whole 
truth about these letters, because the revelation would prove 
somewhat embarrassing to Senator Phelan. Think of a dis- 
tinguished United States Senator stealing things from the waste- 
basket of an impecunious, insignificant newspaper correspondent 
and publicity man! It certainly is not edifying. So I thought 
it would be charitable of me to keep the information to myself— 
at least until after the coming election at which Mr. Phelan’s 
candidacy was to be settled. In spite of many unfriendly things 
he has done to me, I wish him'‘well and want him to succeed in 
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his political aspirations. I am not given to the practice of hitting 
the enemy on the unprotected spot." 

But this hope has been blighted by the move of the Senator 
himself before your committee. His exploitation of those letters 
at the hearing yesterday compels me to explain to you the 
whole truth about those documents. 

In justice to Senator Phelan, I wish to say and say most em- 
phatically, that in all probability he did not, and still does not, 
know how those documents were taken from my office. Every- 
body knows that the Senator is a noble-spirited, high-minded 
publicist, a gentleman of lofty principles and ideals, a man whom 
the empire state of California might well be proud of. I would 
be the last man to believe that Mr. Phelan was the instigator of 
the sordid methods in which his agents were getting my letters. 
I am certain that his agents, in their zeal to ingratiate themselves 
into his favor, became so unscrupulous as to empty the contents 
of my wastebaskets in their office. I am certain that this was 
done without the Senator’s knowledge, much less his sanction. 

But before I proceed with my story of those letters, permit me 
' to explain what I am and what my office is. The name of my 
office is Bureau of Literary Service. I employ nobody except 
a stenographer. I make business of writing books and news- 
paper and magazine articles both in Japanese and in English, 
as well as publicity and translating. I have done a great deal of 
translating, letter-writing and other literary work for successive 
Japanese consuls in San Francisco. I have also done some pub- 
licity work for the Japanese Association. For such work I ac- 
cept reasonable compensations. But I am not on the regular 
payroll either of the Japanese consulate or the Japanese Associa- 
tion. Since I do publicity work on commercial basis, I would 
be glad to write anti-Japanese articles or books even for Senator 
Phelan, if he would furnish me with data and arguments suffi- 
ciently convincing to convert me. 

Now I come to the more important part of my story—the story 
of those letters. 

I have said that the letter addressed to Sidney L. Gulick is 
authentic and real. It is dated San Francisco, June 25, 1919. 


*When I appeared before the committee to answer questions concerning 
this letter, I requested that the hearing be held at an executive session 
barring out all outsiders, because what I was going to say concerned the 
personality of a distinguished citizen of San Francisco whom I had no 
intention to embarrass. But the committee rejected my request, and 
ordered that this letter and my testimony be included in the official 
report of the hearing.—K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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The important parts of this letter—the parts most advertised 
by Senator Phelan, read as follows: 


“When I was in New York you intimated to me that you would 
like to come to California to present your proposal before the 
California public. I wonder whether you still think that idea 
advisable, in spite of the fact that you have been made an object 
of severe criticism both in Washington and in California. 


“Tf you still think that your trip to California will do much 
good, I think we can find the way to bring you here. I should 
be interested to have your opinion on this matter.” 


When I wrote the above lines, I thought that I could interest 
the Japanese Association in the matter, for the expense involved 
would be only a few hundred dollars. As Dr. Gulick testified 
before the House Immigration Committee at Washington last 
year, his work, the work of the National Committee for Con- 
structive Immigration Legislation in New York, ts financed by the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation, but the fund at his disposal did not 
justify his visit to California.” 

To the above letter addressed by me Dr. Gulick, under date 
of July 13, 1919, replied as follows: 


“Thank you for your favor of June 25th with the clippings. 
I return the one for which you ask although I wish I might have 
a copy of it. The Eastern papers carried with a great deal of 
prominence Senator Phelan’s statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration, that the Gentlemen’s Agreement ought 
to be abolished and that there ought to be complete stoppage of 


*When Senator Phelan published my letter to Dr. Gulick, the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ issued, 
on September 8, 1919, the following statement: 

“In view of the fact that charges have been made here and there that 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, one of the Secretaries of the Commission on Rela- 
tions with the Orient of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, is an agent of the Japanese and directly or indirectly under their 
pay,:the Commission at a meeting held in New York City, Monday, Sep- 
tember the 8th, gives out the following statement based on its intimate 
knowledge of the facts in the case: 

“1. Dr. Gulick is in no way an agent of either the Japanese Government 
or any group of Japanese in this country or in Japan. 

“9 Not one dollar of Dr. Gulick’s salary comes from Japanese sources, 
either from individuals or the Japanese Government directly or indirectly. 

“8. Not a dollar has been received for the expenses, connected with 
Dr. Gulick’s work or the other expenses of the Commission, from Japanese 
sources.’—K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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Japanese immigration. Mr. McClatchy’s name was also widely 
used in the Eastern papers. 

“If the sane and sober leaders of California opinion do not 
wish to have Senator Phelan and McClatchy regarded through- 
out the country as exponents of California opinion it is time 
that they began to organize in order that they may speak as well 
as act. 

“T can easily surmise that many would think this a bad time 
for me to go to California. On the contrary, if those in Cali- 
fornia who wish to secure the fundamental solution of the ques- 
tion along the lines that I am advocating will only make up 
their minds to study it and insist upon a genuine discussion of 
the proposals, then I think this would be an excellent time for 
me to be there. But I am not willing to go unless American citi- 
zens will provide the funds for the trip. I have not my own 
funds adequate for the purpose nor does the National Commit- 
tee for Constructive Immigration Legislation ‘have adequate 
means for so expensive a campaign.” 

Thus the matter was entirely dropped. I had almost forgotten 
it, when, on August 18,’/1919, Senator Phelan, to my surprise, 
issued in Washington a statement publishing therein that 
private letter which I had addressed to Gulick. 

I immediately replied to the Senator with the following state- 
ment which was published in a few California papers: 

“I am deeply interested in the Senator’s statement and the way 
in which he‘has given publicity to my insignificant letter. I re- 
gard my letters on public questions as public documents. ‘They 
are open to anybody. I want Senator Phelan or anybody else to 
feel quite at liberty to examine ‘them at any time. 

“To be fair, however, the honorable Senator should have 
published Dr. Gulick’s reply to my letter. 

“My attention was first called to Dr. Gulick’s immigration plan 
some five years ago. The plan seemed original, clever, and in- 
teresting. Because I had written a book or two on Japanese im- 
migration, I was asked to express my opinion on the plan. 

“At that time I could not see my way to agree with Dr. Gulick, 
and I objected to the plan on these grounds. 

“First: The Gulick plan is a camouflage for Japanese exclu- 
sion. It is very cleverly disguised, but no Japanese is unintelli- 
gent enough not to see its real intention, which is little less than 
total exclusion of Japanese. 

“Second: The plan is impracticable because it will be strenu- 
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ously opposed by European immigrants and American citizens 
of European descent who have voting privilege and exercise tre- 
mendous political influence. These people will turn heaven 
and earth to defeat the Gulick plan, because it proposes to re- 
duce European immigration to a considerable extent. 

“Third: Those who oppose the Gulick plan because it affects 
European immigration, would, in their effort to defeat it, argue 
that it is designed to render favor to the Japanese, though in 
reality it does nothing of the sort. Thus the proposal, in addition 
to doing the Japanese injustice, would create an opportunity to 
start an anti-Japanese agitation on the part of those who would 
defeat this proposal from consideration of self-interest. 

“Since I expressed the above view I have occasionally seen and 
corresponded with Dr. Gulick. He has emphatically disagreed 
with me, and insisted that the Pacific Coast is not satisfied with 
the gentlemen’s agreement and that nothing short of practical 
exclusion would put an end to the anti-Japanese agitation there. 
Dr. Gulick has been confident that his proposal will have the 
effect of stopping this agitation, because it will virtually stop 
Japanese immigration. 


“Without, in the least, receding from my original stand that the 
plan implies an injustice to the Japanese, I have nevertheless 
come to reconcile myself to it in the hope that it will at least have 
the effect of terminating the perennial agitation on the Pacific 
Coast, because I am always interested in any honorable plan 
calculated to remove friction among peoples and tending to foster 
friendly relations among nations.” 


The publication of the above statement by me, however, did 
not close the incident. I was eager and determined to find out 
how Senator Phelan obtained that letter I had written to Gulick. 
That he obtained it by illegal, underhand, even sordid means 
was obvious, but I was at a loss to know just what method he 
employed. 

My first conjecture was that Mr. Phelan might have devised 
some means by which he could intercept my letters in the mail. 
This presumption was somewhat strengthened by the well-known 
fact that the postmaster of San Francisco was Mr. Phelan’s inti- 
mate friend and political adviser. 

But I was reluctant to accept this theory as final without some 
substantial evidence to support it. It would be terrible if the 
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sanctity of private correspondence were to be ruthlessly violated 
in time of peace at the pleasure of a few designing persons. 
Even in Bolshevist Russia or under the erstwhile Prussian autoc- 
racy such flagrant violation of human liberty would not be 
tolerated. While I still lived in my native country under an 
imperial government, my private correspondence was never mo- 
lested, although I had made myself notorious as a social demo- 
crat much disliked by the authorities. Some of my articles and 
books on socialism were suppressed, but I never knew an instance 
in which I had any reason to suspect that the privacy of my let- 
ters was violated in the mail. And here I was in this great 
country of democracy, of liberty, of the freedom of speech, 
haunted with the uncomfortable feeling that my private corres- 
pondence might be molested. Not that I have ever written any 
letter whose exposure I am afraid of, but simply because the 
sanctity of private correspondence is something valued by all 
freedom-loving men and women. One would not, for instance, 
like to have his epistles to his wife read by spies or the postal 
authorities even though the letters might contain nothing but a 
message of love. 


In leaving Japan nineteen years ago with the intention of living 
permanently in America, I was mainly actuated by my sincere 
admiration of the American ideals of human liberty and the 
American institutions based upon those ideals. It was, therefore, 
a great shock to me when I felt constrained to suspect that a 
politician, hand-in-glove with the postal authorities, was inter- 
cepting my letters in the mail long after the censorship, incident 
to the war, was removed. 


For the sake of the good reputation of Uncle Sam’s postal 
service, I believed it to be my self-imposed duty to determine to 
my satisfaction whether the San Francisco post office was amen- 
able to a sinister political influence. 

You will, therefore, see that in devising various schemes to 
trap Senator Phelan’s agents I was animated, not by malice, but 
by public spirit—a sincere desire to exonerate the United States 
postal service and vindicate its probity. 

Now I will tell you how I succeeded in trapping the Senator’s 
agents. 

When Mr. Phelan exposed my letter to Dr. Gulick, I entertained 
various theories to account for his acquisition of that letter. My 
suspicion with regard to the postal authorities I have already 
described. Then I thought that perhaps my stenographer had 
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been bribed. But I instantly dismissed the idea, indeed I was 
ashamed to have entertained such an idea even for a moment, 
for I knew that she was a soul of honor, honest, faithful, always 
animated with the sense of duty. Again I thought that the Sena- 
tor might have been employing sneaks to get things from my 
office. But oddly enough nothing had ever been lost in the office. 
My letter files had always been intact, and not a single letter had 
been missed. And I knew that no spy would be bold enough to 
sneak into my office and remain there long enough to go over the 
files and copy the letters he wanted to steal for the Senator. 


The last and most probable theory was that the Senator’s 
agents had been scavenging the daily contents of the waste- 
baskets in my office, for my stenographer and I had been in the 
habit of feeding them with almost everything, including old 
stenographic note books. You may think this indiscreet, but my 
work was always above-board and I had nothing to conceal. 


And so I made up my mind to work upon the theory that the 
. contents of my wastebaskets were daily or nightly transported to 
Senator Phelan’s espionage headquarters. From that time I 
began to throw into the good old wastebaskets lots of things that 
I would not have thrown before. From that time, too, I ceased to 
put into them many things that I would innocently have put 
before. 


And the scheme brought results within. a surprisingly short 
time. Here is how I did it: 

Soon after the exposure by Senator Phelan of my letter to 
Dr. Gulick on August 18, I dictated to my stenographer quite a 
few letters which I never intended to send out of my office. 
Between September, 1919, to March, 1920, my stenographer’s note 
book contained shorthand notes of such fictitious letters mixed 
up with those of real letters, letters which were actually mailed. 
I did not tell my stenographer which were fictitious and which 
were real. To her all were genuine. She typed all, and gave 
the typed copies to me. I mailed the real letters, but kept the 
“camouflaged” ones to myself. 

When the stenographic note book was filled with notes, the 
stenographer threw it into the wastebasket as usual. And 
behold! one of those fictitious letters in the discarded shorthand 
note book was immediately copied and published by Senator 
Phelan. Pe 

This letter was the one which was dictated to my stenographer 
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ostensibly for George Shima, president of the Japanese Associa- 
tion, and the well-known “potato king.” * It runs thus: 


“November 7, 1919. 


“Hon. WiLLiAM D. STEPHENS, Governor, 
Sacramento, California. 


“My dear Sir—As president of the Japanese Association of 
America and as a farmer intensely interested in the agricultural 
development of this state, I have the honor of addressing to you 
a letter setting forth certain facts which I beg to call to your 
attention. 


“Tl am deeply concerned with the present unfortunate agitation 
against the Japanese, and especially, Japanese farmers in Cali- 
fornia. As one who is engaged in an extensive agricultural oper- 
ation in the Sacramento Valley, Iam convinced that this agitation 
is not backed by any considerable number of California farmers, 
but is mainly the work of those politicians who have other fish 
to fry. 


“The Japanese in California are ready to accept any reasonable 
proposition for the readjustment of their condition. This can be 
accomplished without unnecessary and harmful agitation. Re- 
cently the Japanese Association has adopted a resolution urging 
the abolition of what has been vulgarly termed “picture mar- 
riage.” The resolution is not an empty promise but is an expres- 
sion of earnest intention to put an end to the practice which has 
been criticized by many Americans. We are going to take the 
necessary steps to attain this end, 


— “T cite this resolution simply as an example of our willingness 
to heed American criticism and to reform our condition. 


“The Japanese Association is sincerely appreciative of the influ- 
ence which you have been exercising to check the unnecessary 
agitation against the Japanese and wish to express to you its 
sense of gratitude. It seems almost criminal that while the 
nations are endeavoring to establish a world organization looking 
towards the amicable adjustment of international relations, a few 
men, eager to promote their personal ends, should stoop to stir 
up agitation against a population which is law-abiding and unob- 
trusive and willing to adjust its condition to American standards. 
The Japanese Association ventures to hope that your good offices 
will be employed to forestall the further unfortunate develop- 
ments of the situation, which has already become bad enough. 
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It also wishes to assure you that it is willing and ready to listen 
to any criticism that may be brought against the Japanese and to 
assist in the solution of the problem in all possible manner. If, 
in your judgment, there is anything that we as Japanese ought 
to do at this critical moment, we shall consider it a privilege to 
be advised. 


“With apologies for the liberty I have taken in addressing you, 
Y beg to remain, yours respectfully,”* 


This fictitious letter was dated November 7, 1919. On Febru- 
ary 19, Senator Phelan, in attacking Governor Stephens, inno- 
cently published it, and in publishing it he discreetly omitted the 
third and fourth paragraphs and most of the fifth. 


As I have stated, this letter was never intended by me to be 
sent out of this office. I never consulted George Shima about it. 
Afterward I told him what I had written in that letter but I did 
not explain to him my real intentions. When my stenographer 
gave me the typed copies of that letter I put them in my pocket 
and carried them with me for some time, so that no outsider 
could get the letter by any means except from the notebook that 
was soon to be put into the wastebasket. 


From the above narrative you will see that the scheme worked 
splendidly. It has proved conclusively that Senator Phelan’s 
agents have been delving into my wastebaskets. I am exceed- 
ingly glad that the scheme has worked so admirably, because it 
has convinced me without the shadow of a doubt that my corres- 
pondence has never been molested in the mail. To exonerate 
the postal authorities from the guilt of which I had been suspect- 
ing them, and to vindicate their probity to my satisfaction, was 
the only motive which had prompted me to resort to the above 
scheme. To Governor Stephens I offer a thousand apologies, and 
I know he is generous enough to forgive me, because my motive 
was right. 


Having said so much, it will be unnecessary for me to explain 
in detail the purport of the fictitious letter which I wrote to 
Colonel Irish on December 29, 1919, and which Senator Phelan 
read before your committee at the hearing of July 12. This let- 
ter, like the letter to the Governor, has never been mailed. These 
gentlemen had been particularly critical towards Senator Phelan, 


*There is nothing improper about this letter, Whoever makes ado 
about it must be afflicted with dementia.—K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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and I thought that the letters addressed to them were most likely 
to be published by the Senator. 


In conclusion, I beg to say that I shall be very glad to appear 


before your committee at any time, and answer any question 
relating to this letter. 


Respectfully yours, 
K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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K.K. Kawakami’s Letter to the Immigration 
Committee 
July 22 LOU. 


HONORABLE ALBERT JOHNSON, and Members of Immigration Com- 
mittee, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 


Dear Sirs: Although I am exceedingly glad and thankful that 
your Committee has given me an opportunity to answer questions 
concerning my work and myself, I can not help feeling that I 
have been greatly wronged by some of the questions asked. 

I can not for a moment conceive that you have evidence strong 
enough to justify you in asking at a public hearing such questions 
as you have asked concerning Miss Ichihashi, who was employed 
at the San Francisco Post Office during the war, and concerning 
an alleged attempt to bring ammunition from Mexico into the 
United States by a certain Japanese. Even a child knows that 
Mexico has never had ammunition to export. Whoever told your 
Committee that any Japanese has ever attempted to bring ammu- 
nition from Mexico is a fool or a knave. 


I do not, of course, question the authority of the Committee to 
ask such questions, and I was glad to answer them. But the 
simple fact that such questions were put to me conveys to the 
public the erroneous impression that I was involved in some 
underhand activities. 


If I refused to answer them the suspicion would be intensified. 
If I answered them, as I’ did, in the light of all my knowledge, the 
public would still entertain the feeling that I was not quite im- 
mune from the charges which those questions implied. 


I can not help feeling that your Committee does me injustice 
when you call my office an intelligence bureau, insinuating that I © 
have been here to gather information for the Japanese govern- 
ment. Upon my honor, I declare that I have never done any 
work of that nature. If you have substantial evidence to prove 
that I have ever done such work, it is fair on your part to show it 
to me. I am satisfied that you have no such evidence. I am 
satisfied that your information consists of hearsay and flimsy 
reports gathered by amateur detectives and spies who sprang: 
mushroom-like in this country during the war. 

Those amateur detectives and spies, eager to please their su- 
perior officers and their employers, and anxious to get promotion 
and higher pay, developed the amazing capacity of magnifying 
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and exaggerating inconsequential and insignificant matters into 
affairs having a grave international significance. God knows 
how many decent and respectable men suffered at their hands! 

I detest detectives, and despise spies. I suffered enough at 
their hands in Japan, and I do not care to see any more of them 
in this country of freedom. True, I did some detecting myself 
in regard to those letters taken from my office by Senator 
Phelan’s agents, but that was done simply for myself as a means 
of self-defense. I was merely backfiring Phelanism from the 
patriotic motive of vindicating the probity of the American pos- 
tal service. In doing this, I had to rely upon my own wits, be- 
cause I am not a rich man like the Senator and could not afford 
to employ half a dozen detectives. But even as legitimate self- 
defense, I was more than reluctant to resort to the method that I 
utilized, because my nature and disposition repel such methods, 
and I am glad I am through with it. 

Before the war, America was the one country which could 
proudly boast of the absence of espionage system. The war has 
changed it all. As an exigency of the war, she had to develop 
a new espionage system. It was like a new toy given to a child. 
It proved interesting and fascinating, and she has played and 
played with it. The Justice, the Navy and the War departments 
each maintained its own detective system, and those systems vied 
with one another in nosing trivial secrets which in many cases 
were no secrets at all.” 

But as the child soon gets tired of a new toy, I am sure that 
America will soon be disgusted with this exotic thing that she has 
adopted from imperialistic foreign nations. 

I am not interested in sending information to Japan, except 
that I write articles for the Jiji-Shimpo, a financial and commer- 
cial daily in Tokyo, and the Japan Advertiser, an American 
newspaper in Tokyo. 


*I have reason to believe that during the war the janitor of my office 
was a government spy. IJ thought that the best way to get rid of him was 
to let him get into everything in my office. So I left my letter files on 
top of my desk, put the desk key where anybody could find it, left my 
door unlocked, and kept the vault wide open, which contained nothing 
but old books, magazines, newspapers, wrapping papers, etc., which I 
saved to beat high prices. For this reason, perhaps, the fellow seemed 
to like me so well that he tarried for quite a while. Detectives, whether 
Japanese or American, take themselves seriously and think they are very 
smart, but I think very little of their wits. Their worst sin, however, is 
that they manufacture “missing links” to suit their convenience and to 
satisfy their appetite for curiosity. America, fighting Prussianism, has 
adopted Prussian methods. The new espionage system is only one of 
them. Iam afraid that these methods are here to stay.—K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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I am more interested in giving the reading public of America, 
through books and magazine and newspaper articles, informa- 
tion concerning affairs in the Orient. This is publicity, not prop- 
aganda. It is legitimate and above-board. There is no reason 
why I, or any other Japanese, should not do this. | 

Your Committee are undoubtedly aware of the great publicity 
work, or propaganda if you please, your countrymen are carry- 
ing on in Japan and China. I must emphasize that American 
publicity in the Orient is largely anti-Japanese. On the other 
hand, Japanese writers in America have endeavored merely to 
present the Japanese view of various problems but never identi- 
fied themselves in anti-American publicity. 

In Japan, Americans publish a daily newspaper, a weekly, and 
a monthly magazine. 

In China, there is an American newspaper in Peking, in Tient- 
sin, and in Shanghai. In addition, a monthly magazine and one 
or two weeklies are published by Americans in Shanghai. These 
American publications are violently anti-Japanese. Suppose that 
the Japanese published newspapers and magazines in Mexico, 
and engaged themselves in anti-American propaganda; what 
would happen to them? The answer is not far to seek.* 

In conclusion, permit me to thank you for the hearing your 
Committee has given me. 


Respectfully yours, 
K. K. KAWAKAMI. 


*The magnitude of American propaganda in China may be gauged from 
ai number of American publications and news agencies there. Here is 
the list: 


1. The Far Eastern Review, a monthly magazine in English in Shanghai. 

2. Millard’s Review, a weekly in English in Shanghai. 

3. The China Press, a daily in English in Shanghai. 

4. The North China Star, a daily in English in Tientsin, understood to 
be financially assisted by the American Consulate in Tientsin. 

5. The Ishipao, a daily in Chinese in Tientsin, financed by American 
business interests. 

6. The Evening Times, a daily in English in Peking, understood to be 
partly financed by the American Legation. 

7. The Peking Leader, a daily in English in Peking. 

8. The Peking Ishipao, a daily in Chinese in Peking. | } 

9. Chung Mei Tung Hsin She, a news agency in Peking supplying the 
Chinese and English press with ‘news favorable to America. ; 

10. Chung Mei Hsin Wen She, a news agency in Shanghai. These Ameri- 


can news agencies combine advertising agency with news distribution. 
They have the authority to withdraw advertising from those Chinese 
papers unfriendly to America. E 

11. The Kuo I Juh Pao, a daily in Chinese in Shanghai. 

12. Chun Wai Shin Wen, a daily in Chinese in Shanghai. It is understood 
that the last-named two papers are financed by the British-American 
Tobacco Company.—K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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Senator Phelan’s Letter to Chairman 
Johnson* 


I have read that you were requested to recall me as a witness 
before your committee to reveal the source from which I received 
the three letters offered by me during my testimony. 

One of the letters was from George Shima, president of the 
Japanese Association of America in California, addressed to 
Governor Stephens. This letter, it is claimed by the Japanese, 
was written by K. K. Kawakami, but not mailed. Another letter 
written, it is also claimed, by Kawakami to John P. Irish, was not 
mailed. 

It is immaterial to your purpose how they were secured, but 
you will recall that I testified when presenting them that without 
solicitation or by any action of mine, direct or indirect, they were 
sent me by a gentleman known to me to be reliable, with a letter 
explaining that he desired me, as a public man, prosecuting the 
case of the people of California, to know what was being done 
by the Japanese, and he has given me much other valuable infor- 
mation, including K. K. Kawakami’s letter to Doctor Sidney L. 
Gulick, which can not be repudiated, because Doctor Gulick has 
acknowledged its receipt.t 

The letter revealed the relations between K. K. Kawakami and 
the doctor, who was appearing as a disinterested advocate of 


“After I testified before the Immigration Committee with regard to those 
letters, the committee requested but did not urge Senator Phelan to reap- 
pear and tell his side of the story. The Senator wisely stayed away and 
did not appear. Five days after the committee left San Francisco 
for Seattle he published this letter in the San Francisco Examiner. Its 
substance is exactly what I expected the Senator to say. A United States 
Senator can not afford to compromise his dignity by confessing that he 
LEA Set things from a newspaper correspondent’s wastebasket.—K. K. 

AWAKAMI. 


+The authenticity of that letter was promptly admitted by me in my 
statement published in newspapers at that time when Mr. Phelan gave 
it out. Senator Phelan will gain nothing by wilful and intentional 
misrepresentations with regard to my relations with Dr. Gulick, whose 
character is impeccable, whose ideals are high, and who has devoted 
his life to the maintenance of amicable relations between America and 
Japan. The work of the National Committee for Constructive Immi- 
gration Legislation, of which Dr. Gulick is the secretary, is financed by the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment. Documents describing the universal immigra- 
tion policy adopted by that committee may be obtained from its office, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. That policy is radically different from 
that embodied in Senator Dillingham’s immigration bill, which Senator 
Phelan has been attacking as inspired by Dr. Gulick and indirectly by 
me. Iam sure that the Senator from Vermont needs no “inspiration” in 
formulating his bills. I am afraid that Mr. Phelan is inclined to measure 
the mentality of other senators by his own.—K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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pro-Japanese proposals throughout the East. This has greatly 
discredited him, and I thank my informant for his helpful 
communication. 

It did not require a letter to show the relations between the 
Japanese propagandist and John P. Irish, so no injury was done 
any one by the publication of that alleged undelivered letter. An 
injury was done the Governor, however, by the publication of the 
Shima letter (which Kawakami admits he wrote and withheld) 
because it had a tendency to identify the Governor with this 
unsavory crowd. 


The Governor only delayed the blow that shattered their hopes. 
Now they must realize that every public official in California 
shrinks from their calamitous campaign of camouflage and 
chicane. 

It would, therefore, only gratify their curiosity and accomplish 
no good purpose should I reveal the name of my informant. 
How the three letters fell into his hands I do not know. I do 
know it was my duty to give the press and people the benefit of 
the information which came to me as a public official. 


The fact remains that all the letters were written by the Japa- 
nese propagandists, and that is all I claimed. They were not 
forgeries. They stand authenticated. If they set a trap they 
have fallen into it. We now know their chief propagandist and 
his methods and connections. 

I did not say that John P. Irish “received money.” I said that 
I suspected “he lost nothing by siding with the Japanese except 
the loss of public estimation,” and it was so reported in the press. 
If that expression is equivocal, I will withdraw it. He denies 
that he receives compensation from the Japanese. Then let it 
stand that he is doing the work of the Japanese propagandists for 
the mere love of it. I commend him to the tender consideration 
of the men, the women, the boys and the girls of California, 
whose beautiful state is the victim of invading aliens and Oriental 


intrigue. 
JAMES D. PHELAN. 


